was a beautiful young woman, and dutiful too. Her family,
well descended but by no means wealthy rural gentry,
took her up to Whitehall to be seduced by the King and
make their fortunes. For a few months Mrs. Lawson was
the belle of London. She accomplished her mission, but she
won only a comfortable pension of which payment was
very uncertain. There were no titles, no palaces, no splen-
did gifts from native noblemen and foreign ambassadors,
no fees from eager jobhunters. Her brief, uneventful reign
ended, the girl returned with her disappointed mother to
the obscurity of their home,

Charles did not pine for her. He played his tennis, rode
his horses at Newmarket, danced, laughed, jested with the
wits and went to the play. The theatre was booming- A
handsome young man named William Wycherly, kept by
the Duchess of Cleveland and patronized by the King, was
giving Restoration audiences the sort of broad, humorous,
cheerfully amorous theatrical fare they so much admired.
Dryden, Etheredge, Sedley, even the versatile Buckingham
with a splendid satire called " The Rehearsal " were writing
for the stage.

There was actually a woman playwright, " the ingenious
Mrs, Behn," ** the incomparable Aphra," as the broad-
minded called her* She was a most prolific writer and some
of her plays were much applauded by those who were toler-
ant of such innovations as female authors working for a
living. The takings of every third night at the theatre went
to the author, so that three performances constituted a
success* Several of Aphra Behn's plays had longer runs and
occasional revivals, but not all men would accept with
equanimity the horrid prospect of women competing
with their natural masters in the sacred domains of pro*
fessional art* The author herself, describing the fate of